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It may be assumed that the Central Empires placed no restriction 
upon the importation of this neutral literary product. 

Munroe Smith. 

Traditions of British Statesmanship: Some Comments on Pass- 
ing Events. By The Honourable Arthur D. Elliot. New York, 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1919. — x, 231 pp. 

Many books on various aspects of the war, published during the war, 
lost most of their value when the great conflict came to an end. Scores 
of these are today of service only as waste paper. There is much in- 
ternal evidence to show that Mr. Elliot's Traditions of British States- 
manship was written during the last twelve months of hostilities, but 
despite this fact, it loses none of its interest or value because it was 
prepared while the struggle was still in progress and its publication 
delayed until the advent of peace. Even more than this can be said 
of it. It is a book that will take high and permanent place in the lit- 
erature of non-military aspects of the war. Its contains an admirable 
but restrained exposition and defence of the foreign policy of Great 
Britain from the end of the Boer War to the outbreak of the World 
War and an excellent study of the attitude of Great Britain toward the 
German Empire during the twelve years from 1902 to 1914. 

It is an unanswerable case that Mr. Elliot presents, and it could 
have been made even stronger had he gone a little farther afield and 
dealt in some detail with the colonial policy of Great Britain. For 
many years after responsible government had been conceded to the 
present British Dominions, the Colonial Office continuously and persist- 
ently sought to restrain them from enacting any fiscal legislation that 
might give rise to friction between Berlin and London. There are 
singularly few manifestations in the book of the extreme partisanship 
that was characteristic of so much written by Englishmen while the war 
was in progress. 

Traditions of British Statesmanship will be of real value to students 
of political science on account of the attention which Mr. Elliot de- 
votes to the almost revolutionary changes in political life and organi- 
zation in England which were occasioned by the war. Even now, more 
than eighteen months after the signing of the armistice , political and 
constitutional England has not recovered itself. Full recovery, indeed, 
is likely to be exceedingly slow ; and unfortunately there seems good 
ground for Mr. Elliot's apprehension that it will be long before the 
House of Commons regains its old position in popular esteem. 
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Mr. Elliot shows that for more than a decade before the war the 
House of Commons was declining in authority and reputation , and 
one of several reasons for the interest that his book will have for 
students of political science all over the English-speaking world is 
the author's analysis of the causes of this decline. He was a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons in the eighties when its prestige still 
stood high — a fact which adds much to the value of his examination 
of the influences, factors and conditions which have contributed to 
its decline. 

Edward Porritt. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 

Punishment and Reformation. By Frederick Howard 
Wines. Revised and enlarged by Winthrop D. Lane. New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1919. — 463 pp. 

Three specific points are raised in the mind of the reviewer of Mr. 
Lane's revision of Dr. Wines' scholarly and valuable work which ap- 
peared originally in 1895 and again in a second edition in 1910. 
These are the method of revision, the inadequacy of the material 
omitted in the revision and the merit of the new material added. 

As to the first, the reader who had never seen the original or the 
1 910 edition would assume that Mr. Lane's revision began with the 
indicated break on page 249. In fact, however, twenty solid pages 
of the original edition are omitted at the end of the second paragraph 
on page 240 and two pages at the end of the first paragraph on page 
247 — and this without any indication of the omission. Such an edi- 
torial method creates a real prejudice, because it unfairly represents 
the point of view of the author and misleads the reader. 

Turning to the second point, we read in the preface which Mr. 
Lane has written that what he calls the " Procrustean method" has 
been followed, that whatever the signal advances made in criminology 
since 1910 have rendered unessential or out of date has been omitted 
from the original " in chunks," and the " Ossa of new material " piled 
upon the " Pelion of old." It is a question how far Mr. Lane's 
method of revision is applicable to such a work as that of Dr. Wines. 
To omit solid portions and chapters of this book is to deprive the 
reader to some extent of the mature wisdom and scholarly conclusions 
of a distinguished advocate of prison reform. That Dr. Wines re- 
flected the most enlightened sentiment of his day, that he stood in the 
foreground of the prophets of a new era in prison management, is the 
testimony of all who knew him and his writings. Yet his analysis and 



